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THE ART AMATEUR. 



old play more than repaid Robson and Crane for what 
seemed at first their extravagant outlay. 

Burton, who was the most comical, if he was not the 
greatest, of modern comedians, once told Robson that 
it was the ambition of his life to produce "Twelfth 
Night" with an adequate company and appropriate 
scenery and costumes. Robson remembered this when 
he saw Irving playing " Twelfth Night " and making 
money out of it. Inspired by the recollection and the 
example, he selected " The Comedy of Errors " for simi- 
lar treatment, and, although the play is not as good as 
" Twelfth Night," the production was successful, and is 
now being taken through the provinces to continue the 
artistic education of the American public. 

Alfred Thompson, with practically unlimited means 
at his command, deserves credit for the taste and dis- 
cretion with which he" used them. He did not try to 
rival "The Black Crook." His costumes were not 
gaudy, nor his scenery overdone. He reproduced the 
life of ancient Ephesus as completely as possible, and 
made the picturesque streets, quays, and villas a back- 
ground for Shakespeare's immortal characters. 

A good example is contagious, and Mr. Thompson had 
his immediate reward. Manager Hill, of Chicago, who 
prides himself upon conducting the theatrical business 
on business principles, decided to engage Mr. Thomp- 
son to illustrate and decorate " Romeo and Juliet " in 
the same magnificent manner, for the New York debut 
of Margaret Mather, at the Union Square. Before 
these pages are printed this second Shakespearean spec- 
tacle will be delighting large audiences. 

I am quite safe in this prediction, because, whatever 
may be thought of the Juliet of Miss Mather, the scenery 
and costumes are sure to be worth seeing, as Mr. 
Thompson was associated with Irving in the famous re- 
vival of " Romeo and Juliet " at the London Lyceum, 
and will repeat, and perhaps improve upon, its leading 
features. 

Never before has so much attention been paid by 
managers to the artistic presentation of plays, and this 
fact is in every way encouraging and satisfactory. 

* * 
* 

Manager Hill expected, and says that he hoped, 
that Mary Anderson would make her rentrge in 
" Romeo and Juliet." Comparisons may be odious ; 
but they are excellent advertisements, and they could 
not have been avoided with two actresses playing the 
same part in the same play at two theatres so close to- 
gether as the Union Square and the Star. 

The critics might prefer Mary Anderson to Miss 
Mather ; but then they would have to state the reasons 
for their preference, and every article would be a free 
advertisement. The public might agree with the critics ; 
but then they would have to see both performances in 
order to decide. On the whole, the plan of an opposi- 
tion " Romeo and Juliet " was worthy of the Chicago 
sagacity of Manager Hill. 

But he forgot that Mary Anderson had a clever man- 
ager. Three months ago, Miss Anderson began to 
study and rehearse Rosalind in " As You Like It," 
which she had never played before, and she jappeared in 
it with considerable ficlat at the Memorial Theatre, at 
Stratford-on-Avon, thus invoking the especial favor of 
Shakespeare upon her new part. The London critics 
were brought down by special train and pronounced the 
performance crude, but promising. 

Then, just as Manager Hill had everything ready for 
"Romeo and Juliet," it was quietly announced that 
Mary Anderson would receive her welcome home in 
"As You Like It." She arrived, bringing with her a 
complete English company, and a stuffed deer that might 
be the lineal descendant of one of the bucks slain by 
Shakespeare. Do you see what a managerial triumph 
was gained by this stuffed deer? Poor Romeo never 
killed anything except a few Capulets and himself, and 
so Manager Hill could not offset this realistic property. 

But, although nothing could be said against the deer, 
the English company was considered a vulnerable point. 
On the Square, at the club, in the theatre lobbies, and 
behind the scenes, I was taken aside and indignantly 
asked what I thought of Mary Anderson's confract in 
importing a lot of English actors to deprive American 
actors of their daily bread. Was it not most ungrateful 
that she, an American girl, who had made her reputa- 
tion and money here, should engage English professionals 
to support her ? 

I am as patriotic as the Star Spangled Banner itself ; 
but I really cannot comprehend what difference it makes 
where an actor happened to be born so long as he acts* 



well and on reasonable terms. However, I thought it 
only fair to interview Miss Anderson's manager about 
the matter, and his explanation was conclusive. 

The English company imported for Mary Anderson 
rehearsed with her for two months and played with her 
for four weeks before coming to America. If she had 
dismissed them, they could hardly have found other en-^ 
gagements this season, and she would have been com- 
pelled to go through the weary work of rehearsing her 
plays with new people. 

Besides, where would she have found an American 
company had she desired, in the reputed words of the 
immortal Washington, to put none but Americans on 
guard ? I do not know where there are American actors 
enough disengaged to form a Shakespearean company. 
Almost all the professionals in America are foreigners, 
either by birth or parentage. 

What nonsense it is to attempt to excite an anti- 
English feeling against a company that appears in such 
thoroughly English plays as " As You Like It " and 
" Romeo and Juliet !" If none but Americans are to act 
in America every playhouse in the city would have to be 
closed. The entire " Mikado " troupe would leave the 
Fifth Avenue ; Tom Whiffen, J. H. Ryley and Zelda 
Seguin would desert the Standard ; Fred Robinson and 
Herbert Kelcey would march out of the Madison Square ; 
Richard Mansfield and Selina Dolaro would bid adieu 
to the Lyceum, and Wallack's would never reopen, be- 
cause all the company are English. 

It is, therefore, impossible to apply the Know Nothing 
principle to the American stage. As a general rule, the 
actor who wraps himself in the American flag is not fit 
to carry a theatrical banner. 

* * 
* 

Cosmopolitan New York gave Judic a friendly recep- 
tion at Wallack's ; but, before a week had elapsed, she 
had so shocked the public that they remained away from 
the theatre. After the first night the audiences grew 
small by degrees and beautifully less. This was the 
fault of Judic's company, of her costumes, of her songs, 
and of her plays. 

The husband of Madame Favart used to say that all 
he required for a starring tour was his wife and a few 
dolls. Manager Grau imitated Manager Favart in the 
dolls with which he surrounded Judic. The old favorite, 
Mfizieres, was the only member of the troupe who could 
act and sing. He justified his reputation by several re- 
markablejjerformances of eccentric old men ; but old 
men do not draw at a theatre. 

We were told in advance that Worth had made a new 
wardrobe for Judic, and she described some of the dresses 
to the reporters immediately upon her arrival. But, she 
did not wear any of them in her opening plays. The 
ladies laughed at her ugly and unbecoming costumes > 
and her friends advised her to go to a New York dress- 
maker. 

One day I was taken to a house on Adelphi Terrace > 
London, and shown a series of rooms fitted up with 
cabinets containing pictures on porcelain, antique gems, 
rare engravings, and curious rings and watches. All the 
articles were artistically admirable, and many of them 
were almost priceless in value. But they could not be 
exhibited in public, they had to be hidden in this out of 
the way house, because the subjects treated by the great 
artists, ancient and modern, were indecent. 

Judic reminded me of my visit to this immoral museum. 
Her art is exquisite. She sings deliciously, with a voice 
as sweet as honey. To hear her speak the most ordinary 
lines is an education in French. She acts with such 
perfect naturalness that she does not appear to be act- 
ing. But all this artistic excellence is wasted upon songs 
and plays that are grossly indelicate. 

In France young girls are not supposed to go to the 
theatres, and a license is allowed to dramatists and actors 
which would be intolerable in this country, where a gen- 
tleman seldom attends a place of amusement unaccom- 
panied by ladies. No gentleman could explain to any 
lady what Judic means by her songs, nor could he tell 
her in plain English the stories of Judic's plays. If the 
lady should understand French, so much the worse. She 
would never forgive the gentleman who subjected her to 
such immodesties as " Nitouche," "Lilt " and " Femme 
a Papa." 

Judic is now a middle-aged woman, and she looks it. 
She is very stout and matronly. In almost all her plays 
she has the same part. In the first act she is a young 
girl at school in a convent, innocent and demure. Then 
she is suddenly taken behind the scenes of a theatre, or 
to a champagne supper, or she is locked up in a dark 



room with an officer, and she has to sing improper songs 
or get intoxicated, the humor being in the contrast be- 
tween her girlish manner and the terrible things she says 
or sings or does. But Judic no longer looks like a girl, 
and this makes her indelicacies even more repulsive. 

New York is not a prudish place, and there was a 
time when many men would rush to see a performance 
that was a little loud. But Judic oversteps the line. 
She is not vulgar ; she is too artistic for vulgarity ; but 
she is all the more dangerous because she utters vile- 
nesses in the most charming style. 

Manager Grau should have known that, in this coun- 
try, an entertainment which ladies cannot attend is a 
certain failure. The ladies are the principal patrons of 
our theatres, and it is this which keeps the American 
stage pure and decent without an official Censor or Li- 
censer of Plays. When Judic makes the American ladies 
blush she keeps them out of the theatre, and they take 
care that the gentlemen do not go without them. 

I am sorry that Manager Grau should have shown so 
much misdirected enterprise, and that Judic should have 
come so far to be ignored. But, all the same, I am 
proud of a public that is not to be caught by the deli- 
cately veiled vice which has given Judic so great a repu- 
tation. 

* * 

" A Moral Crime," produced at the Union Square, 
was " Fedora " reversed. The heroine has killed a man, 
and the hero hunts her down and falls in love with her. 
The piece has one strong situation ; but it cannot com- 
pare with Sardou's work. 

Daly's theatre, elegantly redecorated, opened for the 
season with " The Magistrate," which is a London ver- 
sion of the old French farce known here as " Americans 
in Paris " and as the libretto of "The Bat." Mr. Pin- 
ero has adapted the farce very cleverly, and it is a suc- 
cess of laughter. 

The Madison Square reopened with a revival of 
" Sealed Instructions," and Agnes Booth, Maud Har- 
rison and J. H. Stoddard were added to Manager Pal- 
mer's company. They will have opportunities in " Saints 
and Sinners," a London comedy, which the author, H. 
A. Jones, came over to rehearse. 

Wallack's is announced to reopen with " In His Pow- 
er," an English melodrama which has failed dismally in 
San Francisco. Rose Coghlan has been so successful as 
a star that she will pay a forfeit rather than return to 
Wallack's, and Sophie Eyre will be duly installed as 
leading lady. 

The musical sensation of the season will be Mrs. 
Thurber's project of American opera at the Academy, 
which is now strongly indorsed by the leaders of society, 
and will be carried through under the direction of Theo- 
dore Thomas. A series of concerts, a singing school 
and a school of dancing have already been arranged in 
connection with this extensive — and expensive — scheme. 

Stephen Fiske. 

COMING ART EVENTS. 



Oct. 29-Dec. 10 : Philadelphia. Fifty-sixth Annual Exhibition 
of the Pennsylvania Academy in connection with the exhibition 
of the Philadelphia Society of Artists. It is at the discretion of 
the board to expend $1800 in purchases and medals. There are 
also prizes to local artists. Secretary, Mr. George Corliss. 

About Nov. 1 : New York. American Art Association Special 
Fall Exhibition of oil and water-color pictures, including Ameri- 
can pictures from the Paris Salon of 1885. Four prizes of $250 
each for the best water-colors, the pictures to remain the property 
of the artists. ••*, 

Nov. 23-Dec. 19 : New York. Autumn Exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. Secretary, Mr. T. Addison Rich- 
ards. 

About Feb. : New York. Retrospective Exhibition of Ameri- 
can Painting. Under the auspices of the N. Y. Branch of the 
National Society of Arts, at the American Art Association gal- 
leries. 

Jan.n-Feb. 1, 1886: New York. Eighth Black-and-White 
Exhibition of the Salamagundi Sketch Club, together probably 
with an exhibition of architectural drawings, at the American Art 
Association galleries. 

Feb. 1-27, 1886 : New York. Nineteenth American Water- 
Color Society Exhibition, at the National Academy of Design. 

Feb. i-Feb. 27, 1886 : New York. New York Etching Club 
at the National Academy of Design. Secretary, Mr. Henry T. 
Fairer, 51 W. 10th Street. 

March, 1886 : New York. Second Prize Fund Exhibition of 
Painting and Sculpcure, at the American Art Association gal- 
leries. Ten gold medals and ten prizes of $2000 each, the works 
gaining the latter to become the property of the museums desig- 
nated by the subscribers to the fund. 

About March, 1886 : New York. Exhibition and Subsequent 
Sale of the late Mrs. Morgan's collection of pictures, porcelains 
and curios. 



